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-j2Q POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXIII 

Skip Subsidies. By Walter T. Dunmore. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1907. — xviii, 119 pp. 

This volume is one of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essays. It is 
a meritorious work, painstaking and unbiased, though brief and necessar- 
ily incomplete. The author thinks that a merchant marine is needed to 
furnish sailors and auxiliary vessels for the war navy and, above all, to 
give us our own ocean carriers. In case of war involving the maritime 
countries which now do a large part of our ocean freighting our sea trade 
would suffer serious damage. Mr. Dunmore acknowledges that a large 
merchant navy is a weakness in time of war to the country possessing it, 
but he thinks we should not be dependent upon Great Britain or any 
other country to carry our produce. He cites the Boer War to show 
the effect upon our commerce of a little war between Great Britain and 
an insignificant state without a navy. During this struggle, he asserts, 
Great Britain took two hundred and fifty steamships of one million tons 
from commercial use and put them into transport service. He quotes 
with approval ex-Congressman Grosvenor's statement that, as a con- 
sequence, freights rose thirty per cent, and our total exports of bread- 
stuffs fell off from about $318,000,000 in 1898 to $251,000,000 in 
1900. It is true that our breadstuffs fell off during this period; but it 
is clear that lack of transportation and high freight rates had nothing to 
do with this decrease, for our total exports increased. According to 
the statistics compiled by the Agricultural Department, 1 through-freight 
rates on agricultural products were invariably higher in 1898 than in 
1899, and the rates declined almost universally until 1903, after peace 
had been restored. It is absurd to assert that Great Britain withdrew 
a million tons of merchant shipping from commerce during the Boer 
War. Only a few of the fast mail steamships, which carry no bulky or 
heavy freights, were employed as navy auxiliaries during 1900 and part 
of 1 901. Of course a war between Great Britain and Germany would 
seriously affect our commerce, but it would make little difference to our 
shippers whether we had a large or a small merchant fleet. If the war 
were carried on according to the Hague rules, the English ships would 
be quite as immune as American ships from seizure by German cruisers. 
If, as is most likely, the war should become a more earnest affair, the 
ships of neutrals would suffer severely. In any case our commerce 
would undoubtedly be injured, but it would not be destroyed. Whether 
England carried sixty per cent or six per cent of our commerce in time 

1 See Transportation Rates, Agricultural Year Book, 1906. 
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of peace would not alter her demand for transports in time of war or 
for foodstuffs to support her armies and navies. If her own subjects 
owned the merchant vessels needed for transports, she would buy or 
hire them from Englishmen ; if Americans owned them , she would buy 
or hire them from Americans ; and experience has shown that patriot- 
ism has little to do with the price of any commodity needed by gov- 
ernment in any emergency. I am not speaking now of the fast vessels 
which receive postal and naval subventions. These vessels are naval 
auxiliaries and the government pays a good round sum for the privilege 
of taking them over in case of war. It is questionable if it would not 
be cheaper for governments to build their own cruisers and scouts, in- 
stead of subsidizing individuals to build vessels that are inefficient both 
in peace and war. 

To secure the desired merchant navy, Mr. Dunmore advocates the 
policy of free ships in the foreign trade and eventually in the coasting 
trade, free ship-building material, an extension of the mail subvention 
act of 1 89 1 and, above all, discriminating duties in indirect commerce. 
There is no objection to any of these aids, except the last. All of them 
appear to me to possess the defect or merit of ineffectiveness. The 
fact is that to possess a large merchant marine we must either spend 
millions annually in subsidies or wait until we can build and operate 
steamships as cheaply as any other nation. 

Royal Meeker. 

Princeton University. 

Railroad Reorganization. By STUART DAGGETT. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1908. — x, 402 pp. 

A " reorganization" is defined by the author as " the exchange of 
new securities for the principal of outstanding unmatured general 
mortgage bonds, or for at least 50 per cent of the unmatured junior 
mortgages of any company, or for the whole of the capital stock." In 
other words, a reorganization involves a radical and significant recon- 
struction of a railroad's finances. It is not necessarily associated with 
impending bankruptcy, although this is usually the case. It may be 
the result of too great prosperity and of a concern lest such prosperity 
be too clearly revealed. 

The book is a series of careful studies, dealing with the financial his- 
tory of the seven most important railroads which failed between 1892 
and 1896, and the history of one railroad reorganization, the Rock 
Island, in 1902. A final chapter summarizes the characteristics of 
such reorganizations and the general principles which have governed in 



